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i ONE of the train crew had seen me climbing into the box-
car. I was not molested until late afternoon, when a brakeman
pushed open the sliding door and looked in.
"What you doin3 in there?" he growled. "Where you think
you're goin3?"
' "Deadwood."
"The hell you say! Runnin' away from home to kill some
Indians, hunh? Well, climb out an3 be quick about it, 'fore I come
in an' throw you out. Where you git on?53
"Davenport," I replied at random. The very foundation of the
structure I had planned so hopefully was beginning to crumble.
That I might be put off the train at some desolate way station
had not entered into my calculations, and the tears filling my eyes
were not forced.
"Please, Mister. Let the ride?"
Gradually, as I developed a not entirely imaginary narrative,
the brakeman's gruffness abated, "Come on back an5 tell that to
the con," he ordered. "But it won't do you any good."
My story must have made a good impression. After consider-
able grumbling the conductor allowed me to ride in the caboose
until we reached Council Bluffs, even explaining to me en route
the mysteries of railway timetables and maps, and filling me with
baked beans at a restaurant after we arrived.
My route from there was north to Missouri Valley, thence
northwest across Nebraska, then north again to Deadwood. NexT
day, while wandering uncertainly about the freight yards in
Missouri Valley, I fell in with a shabby but soft-spoken individual,
wearing a long overcoat and a ratty grey beard, who introduced
me to my first so-called hobo jungle. A half-dozen or more fellow
travellers were lounging around a small campfire at the edge of
town, where a mixture they called a mulligan was cooking in a
big rusty kettle, and some coffee simmering in an old tin can. My
age and inexperience seemed to worry them; beating one's way
across the country was a hazardous undertaking, they said. They
cautioned me at length against the dangers and pitfalls likely to